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by Cindy Anthony, Law ’77 
The GW Law School class of 1924 
gathered for its 50-year reunion 


this summer. “Back 
then,” one elderly 
man reminisced, 


“you didn’t have to do anything par- 
ticular to be a lawyer — not even go 
to college. I came down here from 
Boston to be a 


Smarte doctor. My father 
was a doctor, and 

my uncle ... ran in the 

i Get family. But one semester 
O of that and I knew it 
wasn’t for me. So I decided to be 

Into a lawyer. I just walked in and 
told them so. Nowadays, though, 

I hear you have to be a 

Law lot smarter to get into law 
school.” Smarter, not neces- 

sarily. But more per- 

Sch l severing, definitely. 
OO Applying to law school 

nowadays requires nothing if not stamina. First, 
beginning a full year in advance, the applicant, 
usually fresh from four years of college, must sub- 
mit to a five-hour battery of tests, the Law School 
Admission Test (LSAT), designed to measure his 
ability to be a lawyer — or at least his expertise at 
taking computerized tests. Then he compiles his 
life history and sends it off to the Law School Data 
Assembly Service (LSDAS), which analyzes and 
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The author entered GW law 
school this fall after an arduous 
admissions procedure 


somehow codifies the applicant’s life from infancy 
on. Then, a three-page application to the law 
school of his choice (accompanied, inevitably, with 
a $20 nonrefundable fee), two wallet-size photos, 
an official transcript of undergraduate grades, an 
essay on “Why I Want to Be a Lawyer” (at this 
point, one wonders!) and, if financial aid is 
needed, a complete financial statement from the 
applicant, his spouse, and parents. If all these re- 
quirements are completed by March 1, the appli- 
cant may then join 85,000 competitors for the 
37,664 available law school seats across the na- 
tion and wait... 

In spite of this process, which at times may 
resemble the Indian gantlet, the number of stu- 
dents taking the LSAT has increased by 297 per- 
cent. Applications to GW Law School this year in- 
creased over last year by 1,650 to 6,700 — making 
GW one of the ten law schools most frequently ap- 
plied to. 

“This is a huge number of applicants for 400 
seats,” says Josie Shelby of the Law School Ad- 
missions Office. “It makes it almost impossible to 
review each application except on a strictly objec- 
tive numerical scale. We assign a score for each 
variable: a student’s grade-point average, the 


LSAT, etc. The figures are added up and, should 
the total be large enough, the applicant is entitled 
to the privilege of paying $1,176 per semester — a 
total of $7,050 — to earn the JD degree at George 
Washington University!” 

This seemingly cut-and-dried admissions pro- 
cedure, however, is modified at GW by two pro- 
grams. 

First, for the past five years, GW has had a spe- 
cial recruitment program to encourage applica- 
tions from minority groups. This year, 525 
minority students applied for admission, and 18 
percent of the 1972-73 class was from minority 
groups. On the other hand, no special effort was 
made to recruit women, whose applications are 
handled in routine fashion and on merit alone. 
Although women are under-represented in the 
legal profession nationally — 16,706 women at- 
torneys in a nationwide total of 375,000 — almost 
one-fourth of last year’s entering law class at GW 
were women. 

The other special program at GW is the new 
“Guaranteed Law Students Admission Program.” 
Based upon exceptional high school and 
Scholastic Aptitude Test performance, 12 stu- 
dents are chosen at the beginning of the freshman 
year and guaranteed admission to GW’s National 
Law Center if they maintain a certain grade- 
point average throughout college and meet other 
stringent requirements. For the selected students 
this policy eliminates the harried look commonly 
associated with most law school applicants ner- 
vously waiting acceptance! Continued on page 2 


GW and Iran Sign 
Education Agreement 


GW and the Ministry of Science and 
Higher Education of the Government 
of Iran have signed a broad-based 
agreement whereby the university 
will provide faculty and other services 
for Iranian postgraduate education 
and educational programs for Iranian 
students both here and in their own 
country. 

The University will accept Iranian 
students into GW programs and create 
special programs for them; train 
future teachers for Iran especially in 
management, education, basic 


administration, and government, and 
urban and regional planning); and 
arts and sciences. 

Extended visits of GW faculty to Ira- 
nian universities will be arranged in 
the above fields, and GW faculty will 
assist Iranian faculty and administra- 
tors in making contact with appropri- 
ate professional organizations in the 
United States according to their field 
specializations. 

In addition, the university will make 
available one broadly qualified senior 
professor in management disciplines 
to serve as an on-site advisor to the 
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Iranian Ministry of Science and High- 
er Education concerning curriculum 
strategy and development for a new 
graduate university now in the forma- 
tive stages in Iran. GW’s goal will be to 
put the new Iranian university on a 
self-sustaining basis with a primarily 
Iranian faculty at the earliest possible 
date. 

The University awarded the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Public Service 
to His Imperial Majesty Mohammad 
Reza Pahlavi, the Shah of Iran, in a 
June ceremony at the Imperial Palace 
in Tehran. 


The Research Assistant 
Is a Computer 


LOGIN MEDXXXXX 


XXXXXLOGON IN PROGRESS AT 11:38 ON 
MAY 22, 1974 


WELCOME TO NLM — TSO SYSTEM 370/158. 
THE LOGIN PROCEDURE AS ANNOUNCED 
IN THE MAY TECHNICAL BULLETIN WILL 
NOT BE IMPLEMENTED UNTIL FURTHER 
NOTICE. 

HELLO FROM NLM/MEDLINE. 


This is not a greeting from outer space, 
but one from the inner spaces of a 


sciences, and medicine; improve cur- 
ricula in Iranian universities; 
strengthen faculty development and 
assisting Iranian universities in 
recruiting and training faculty; and 
help to establish a new postgraduate 
university in Iran. 

GW and the Iranian government 
also have established the Aryamehr 
Chair in Multinational Management 
within the School of Government and 
Business. Dr. Phillip D. Grub, profes- 
sor of business administration, will oc- 
cupy the chair and will serve also as 
special assistant to President Elliott 
for international programs to coordi- 
nate the new program. 

Initial plans call for approximately 
25 to 50 Iranian graduate students to 
be accepted for the fall of 1974 in the 
basic sciences; education; manage- 
ment (business, health care and public 
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President Elliott (right) confers the honorary Doctor of Public Service upon the Shah 
of Iran, while Dr. Philip Grub, professor of business administration, looks on. ry 


friendly computer. The computer is 
the National Library of Medicine’s 
“Medline” (short for Medical Litera- 
ture Analysis and Retrieval System — 
On Line) and it has a terminal in GW’s 
Himmelfarb Medical Library, for the 
use of GW’s teaching staff and medical 
students. The message above is what 
appears when one “ties in” GW’s ter- 
minal with the Medline computer in 
preparation for a literature search. 
The terminal will type out “on-line” 
(on the spot) citations — recent refer- 
ences to the biomedical subject re- 
quested. Himmelfarb Library limits 
on-line printouts to 30 citations. Any 
more than that can be printed “off- 
line” at NLM and sent to the re- 
quester. Author, title and journal will 
be included. Medline has in its “memo- 
” over half a million references 


Law School from page 1 


Considering the grueling competition for ad- 
mission; the three difficult, disciplined years of 
law school; and the ominous forecast of hard-to- 
find jobs in an overcrowded field, why is it that 
law school applications keep increasing? 

Josie Shelby tries to explain: “The classes cur- 
rently enrolled in law school are the undergradu- 
ate classes of ’72, °73, and "74 — those hearty 
veterans of the youth revolution, Vietnam pro- 
tests, and campus unrest. Still their reasons for 
going to law school are Establishment — it’s in 
the family; it’s prestigious; it’s stable, and it’s 
profitable,” she says. “Even in Washington, where 
one out of 47 people is a lawyer, the odds are high 
for a young attorney to attain a comfortable in- 
come quickly. During this century, consulting 
lawyers have become increasingly common, and 
that trend shows every sign of increasing. The 
106,000 men and women currently studying law 
(the largest group of graduate students in the 
country, incidentally) will soon be fulfilling the 
rising needs at fees ranging from $25 to $250 an 
hour,” says Miss Shelby. 

“They’re idealistic,” adds Associate Dean W. 
Wallace Kirkpatrick. “They want to work for 
public interest groups, in consumer-related fields, 
environmental law. It seems Watergate has only 
made students more eager to get inside the 
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system and find out why such things happen.” 
Those who apply to GW law school, in addition 
to the lure of prestige and profit, have other mo- 


Legal entry: the author applies to law school. 


tives as well. “GW’s biggest drawing card,” says 
Lynn Hiner, director of the Law School Place- 
ment Office, “is its location in Washington. The 
variety of the Hill, innumerable international or- 
ganizations, and the myriad jobs in government 
agencies make D.C. the mecca of the legal profes- 
sion. This is the factor most mentioned by appli- 
cants, who come from every state in the union and 
overseas. Availability of summer and part-time 
jobs, which often lead to full-time employment 
after graduation, are also mentioned by GW law 
students, most of whom stay on in Washington. 
Finally,” says Ms. Hiner, “GW has a reputation as 
one of the better law schools in the country, and 
this becomes more important as the competition 
for jobs increases. A school’s reputation gets 
translated into jobs. And GW’s good reputation is 
demonstrated pragmatically by the 88 percent of 
GW’s 1974 law class who have jobs upon gradua- 
tion. This is especially noteworthy, considering 
that the city has five other law schools and three 
state law schools within shouting distance!” 

Graduates of GW’s law school, fifth largest in 
the country, promise to play increasingly impor- 
tant roles in government and the legal profession. 
Admission is no longer easy, but the sentiment of 
the 50-year alumnus who said, “There isn’t a bet- 
ter place to go,” would still seem to hold. 


taken from recent medical and scien- 
tific periodicals, and new references 
are added each month. All references 
are in the National Library of 
Medicine’s stacks in Bethesda, so that 
if Himmelfarb Library doesn’t have 
the article, it can be obtained from 
NLM by interlibrary loan. 

Medline “recognizes” about 9,000 
medical subject headings, and can doa 
search by author’s name, a key word 
in an article title, a publication date, a 
specific journal, or a combination of 
elements. It has a feature that Index 
Medicus, the print version of this 
medical bibliography data base, 
doesn’t have — it can correlate many 
different subjects simultaneously. 
Medline can screen out improper “con- 
versation” or programmed requests; 
rather than giving incorrect informa- 
tion or breaking down, it simply won’t 
“answer,” or respond to garbled com- 
mands. If requests are phrased or pro- 
grammed correctly, Medline can “talk 
to” 50 users simultaneously. Time 
elapsed for a literature search (includ- 
ing a strategy planning discussion be- 
tween requester and librarian): about 
half an hour. 

And the price is right: Medline ser- 
vice is ordinarily free to the GW medi- 
cal community — Himmelfarb Lib- 
rary absorbs the computer time cost, 
although it does reserve the right to 


screen searches. 

Medline may seem the ideal 
research assistant, but there are 
limitations to its capabilities. First, it 
retrieves only the bibliographic cita- 
tion, not the article — but by 1975 it is 
planned that Medline will be able to 
print out on-line abstracts of articles. 

Second, there are times when 
Medline, which is, after all, a com- 
puter, is “down.” This could mean a 
malfunction. Or it could mean that the 
line is busy — 50 users are already on 
the wire. But NLM is currently 
developing additional user capability 
to deal with this “hang-up.” 

One user remarked, “It often takes 
too much preparation — too much 
time to scale down the topic narrowly 
enough for Medline to respond with 
what you want. And it doesn’t contain 
all the references. Of course, com- 
puters are only as good as their pro- 
grammers, and, as they say in com- 
puter language, ‘garbage in — gar- 
bage out.’” 

On balance, the librarians at Him- 
melfarb feel it’s worthwhile. “Medline 
is worth the cost,” says librarian 
Martha Leredu. “People are satisfied 
with what they get and they do come 
back.” 

“GW was one of the first subscribers 
to this service; we’ve had a terminal 
since 1971. The research hours saved 
in the three-and-a-half years are al- 
most incalculable. Now there are over 
240 other terminals — in medical and 
hospital research libraries,” she con- 
tinues. GW feels it’s well worth the 
cost — and 240 Medlines can’t be 
wrong! — Ann Shearer 
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Tallent Takes 
Over 


Bob Tallent, GW’s assistant basketball 
coach for the past five years, has been 
named the new head coach, succeed- 
ing Carl Slone, who resigned to accept 
the head coaching position at the 
University of Richmond, his alma 
mater. 

“Bob Tallent was selected from 
about 50 candidates,” said athletic 
director Bob Faris. “After reviewing 
all applicants, we felt our own assis- 
tant coach was the best man for the 
job.” At 28, Tallent will be one of the 
youngest head basketball coaches in 
the country. 

Len Baltimore ’72 joins Tom 
Schneider as assistant basketball 
coach under Tallent. 

After playing for three years at the 
University of Kentucky, Tallent 
transferred to GW in 1967. He 
coached the freshman team to a 17-2 
record, and then, playing as a Colonial 
in 1968-69, was fifth leading scorer in 
the country, averaging 28.9 points a 
game. 

Tallent will have 10 lettermen 
returning this season, including 6-11 
Clyde Burwell, Haviland Harper, 
Keith Morris, John Holloran — and 
Bob’s younger brother, Pat Tallent. 
Pat missed most of last season with a 
knee injury, and Bob is hoping Pat can 
come back. “One of the keys to our 
team will be whether Pat’s knee will 
be better,” he says. “We’re all keeping 


our fingers crossed.” (A third Tallent 
brother, Mike, played for the Colonials 
and graduated from GW in 1973.) 

The Colonials finished 15-11 last 
year, the second winning season in a 
row. “We’ve worked hard to establish 
a good program the last four years,” 
Bob says. “With more hard work, we 
can keep it going.” 


Mike, head coach Bob, and Pat Tallent. 


Medical School 
Aid Bill Passes 


A bill granting up to $5,000 per medi- 
cal student to George Washington and 
Georgetown medical schools during 
1975 and 1976, passed Congress July 
29. Leading advocates of this support 
bill in the Senate were Senators 
Thomas Eagleton of Missouri, chair- 
man of the Senate District of Colum- 
bia Committee, and Charles McC. 
Mathias of Maryland. In the House, 
main supporters were Rep. Charles C. 
Diggs, Jr. of Michigan, chairman of 


the House District of Columbia Com- 
mittee; Rep. Romano Mazzoli of Ken- 
tucky; and Rep. Ancher Nelsen of 
Minnesota, Rep. Joel Broyhill of 
Virginia and Rep. Gilbert Gude of 
Maryland, and others. 

Since 1970, the two universities 
have received federal assistance to 
offset operational deficits. Private 
medical and dental schools usually re- 
ceive such funds through their state 
government. 


Greek Tragedy for 
12 Saturday Mornings 


“The theater of fifth-century Athens 
gave visible form to the deepest 
human emotions, and projected the 
fears and aspirations, the miseries and 
grandeur of a whole civilization.” 

Thus Dr. Bernard Knox opened the 
Classics Department’s annual lecture 
series on “A City and a Theater: Fifth- 
century Athens.” This year the great 
tragedians Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides will be featured. The lec- 
tures, held in Marvin Center at 11 
o'clock on Saturday mornings from 


October to March, are free to GW and 
Consortium students and faculty. 
Those who wish to attend may call the 
Classics Department, 676-6125, for 
dates and topics. 

A distinguished classical scholar, 
Dr. Knox is director of the Center for 
Hellenic Studies in Washington. He is 
the author of The Heroic Temper: 
Studies in Sophoclean Tragedy, 
Oedipus at Thebes, and Oedipus the 
King, and has lectured at many 
universities. 


‘GW Times,’ Film 
Win National Awards 


National honors have recently been 
awarded to a GWU- Airlie Productions 
film and to the GW Times. 

The film, Each Child Loved, re- 
ceived an Emmy from the National 
Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences for “excellence in documen- 
taries.” Made by Airlie Productions in 
cooperation with the department of 
medical and public affairs of the GW 
Medical Center, Each Child Loved is a 
37-minute film about abortion, which 
features the new clinical technique of 
vacuum aspiration. Variety called the 
film “a thoroughly absorbing piece put 
together with courage, imagination, 
and skill.” This is the ninth consecu- 
tive year that Airlie Productions has 
won awards for documentaries on ma- 
jor social issues. 

The GW Times was named one of 
the ten most distinguished university 
newspapers or newsletters in the 1974 
Communications Competitions of the 
American College Public Relations As- 
sociation. 
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‘My Son 
The Superstar’ 


By Judith Martin 


The difference between the number of 
people who come to hear Prof. B. J. 
(Joe) Jagger when he’s in town, and 
the number who show up when his son 
is here, is probably due to the dif- 
ference in their fields of concentra- 
tion. 

There are, of course, also differences 
of age, amount of hair and degree of 
amplification. But Joe Jagger, who 
had a dozen rapt students for his semi- 
nar at George Washington University 
in Comparative European Physical 
Education and Recreation, drew well 
for his subject; and so did his son Mick, 
for a musician, when 47,000 scream- 
ing fans attended the last time he 
played R:F.K. Stadium here, two years 
ago. 
Prof. Jagger, who teaches the phi- 
losophy and comparative history of 
physical education at the University of 
London, gave a course for majors in 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
(formerly known as gym) at GW’s 
summer school. 

He is proud to talk about his son the 
superstar. 

But if the professor keeps it up, the 
leader of the Rolling Stones is going to 
be finished as the great symbol of 
rebellion. 

Here is Papa Jagger’s description of 
the sullen-lipped Mick Jagger and his 
hard-chic wife Bianca, who carries a 
polished walking stick wherever she 
goes and has Yves Saint Laurent 
walking three paces behind: 

“Were a very close family. He 
wasn’t over rebellious — the rebellious 
thing was put on him as a good gim- 
mick. He’s a little against the estab- 
lishment, of course, if the establish- 
ment is wrong, and so am I, naturally. 
In many ways, I agree with him. 

“Bianca is such a quiet pleasant girl, 
no problem at all. And of course, my 
wife and I spoil our granddaughter, 
Jade. She'll be three in October. 

“Mick could have been a marvelous 


ee 


cricketeer, but other things got in the 
way. He was in business administra- 
tion at the University of London when 
he took two years’ leave to start his 
group. He did it because he thought it 
was something pleasant, but he 
realized the possibilities of making 
money, and since he was in business 
administration, he felt it was a good 
idea to make money. That was 11 
years ago. I expect his leave has run 
out. 

“My wife is musical and my parents 
were. My father was the village choir- 
master and organist in Yorkshire, in a 
little village you’ve never heard of, 
Greenfield. We live in Kent, also in a 
village you’ve never heard of. We live 
in an ordinary, straight style, in a 
house we've been in for 25 years, cot- 
tage-style, we’d call it, where Mick and 
my second son, Chris, grew up. The 
youngsters in the locality are all their 
friends. 

“Mick talks very pleasantly. I feel a 
little small at times, with the ex- 
perience he’s had and made use of. 
The different cultures he’s appreci- 
ated — he can just floor me.” 


Reprinted with permission from The 
Washington Post, July 30, 1974. 


Prof. B. J. (Joe) Jagger 
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White House Interns. Philip N. Pulizzi, Jr. (left), a GW graduate student in 


legislative affairs, and Yolanda McClain (center), a GW law student, in the White 
House office of Stanley Scott (right), special assistant to Richard Nixon. The two GW 
students are among 37 selected from 350 applicants for the White House Intern 


program. 
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The Economist 
Of Misery 


“Economist of misery,” “Critic-at- 
large of American poverty problems 
and programs” — these are two of the 
sobriquets that have been bestowed on 
Dr. Sar Levitan, research professor of 
economics and director of GW’s Cen- 
ter for Manpower Policy Studies. 

This research group, funded mainly 
by the Ford Foundation, became part 
of the University eight years ago and 
has produced numerous studies — 
books, articles, symposia, and evalua- 
tions in the areas of manpower and 
social welfare. Sar Levitan, who grew 
up in “genteel poverty” in Lithuania 
and later served as research director 
of the Senate Special Committee on 
Unemployment, developed a continu- 
ing interest in the poor, the 
unemployed, minorities, and other less 
fortunate members of society. 

Thus, some of the studies produced 
by Levitan and his colleagues include: 
The Great Society’s Poor Law: A New 
Approach to Poverty, Low Income 
Housing: A Critique of Federal Aid, Job 
Crisis for Black Youth, Employment 
and Earnings Inadequacy: A New 
Social Indicator, Blue Collar Workers, 
Old Wars Remain Unfinished: The 
Veterans Benefit System, and Big 
Brother’s Indian Programs — With 
Reservations. 

Prolific as he is, Levitan is a rather 
unorthodox model of the scholar- 
researcher. For one thing, he does not 
rely exclusively on numbers, statistics, 
quantitative models and cost-benefit 
analyses, and remains somewhat 
skeptical of “elegant numerical ex- 
planations.” On his office wall are 
framed the words of the 19th century 
American Henry Clay: “Statistics are 
no substitute for judgment.” Levitan 
says, “A regression coefficient sounds 
so very definite — and it can be 
quoted. But it doesn’t tell you what to 
do.” 

Of course, he knows the statistics 
and uses the data — and in fact has 
criticized some government studies for 
the poor quality of their research tech- 
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Dr. Sar Levitan 


niques and data. Levitan will not ac- 
cept government grants, so that he 
can remain an independent observer 
of government programs. But he 
raises such questions as: Do you have 
to make a dollars-and-cents case for 
helping poor Blacks? Can we justify 
spending a great deal of money to aid 
unhealthy Indians, who make up a 
very small proportion of our popula- 
tion? In the end, he summarizes his 
method: “First, you immerse yourself 
in the data, the news accounts, Con- 
gressional hearings, the field work, 
the staff work, and then you get back 
the responses from your own tentative 
conclusions. But in the final analysis 
you fall back on general values.” 

Another somewhat heretical ap- 
proach: In investigating a program, he 
does little on-the-spot observation. He 
doesn’t enjoy travel and gives himself 
a poor rating as a field observer. (In a 
“Peanuts” cartoon enlarged and 
framed on Levitan’s wall, Snoopy says, 
“Once you've seen one field, you’ve 
seen them all.”) Instead, he likes to 
talk to experienced news reporters, 
some of whom he thinks have a great 
deal of knowledge and insight. He is 
meticulous about checking back with 
his sources — the agencies he writes 
about get a chance to correct and 
make suggestions before he publishes. 

Levitan edits a series of studies on 
employment and welfare for The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 
which now numbers 19. Two recent 
widely acclaimed books in the series 
are Levitan’s Programs In Aid of the 
Poor for the 1970's, which was adopted 
for use in 8,000 high schools partici- 
pating in the national debate on 
welfare, and Work Is Here To Stay, 
Alas. 

Work is Here to Stay, Alas utilizes 
statistics, worker surveys, and other 
concrete data, and, drawing from 
them, coauthors Levitan and William 
B. Johnston reach some unexpected 
conclusions. For example: Technology 
and automation are not replacing 
work, in fact the proportion of the 
population holding jobs is actually ris- 
ing. The evidence also indicates that 
few people are unwilling to work, 
despite the attention that welfare 
cheaters and dropouts get. And, 
although one hears that job satisfac- 
tion depends upon interesting work 
and humane conditions, actually 
workers are most satisfied by good 
take-home pay. 

Projects coming up at the Center for 
Manpower Studies include an update 
of the three-year-old Big Brother’s In- 
dian Program — With Reservations; a 
study of manpower policy in several 
cities, to be called Quest for a Federal 
Manpower Partnership, prepared with 
Joyce Zickler (BA ’69; MA ’72), and 
published by Harvard; and Still a 
Dream: The Changing Status of Blacks, 
coauthored with Robert Taggart (PhD 
63) and William Johnston, a book, 
also to be published by Harvard, on 
current Black Americans.— R.F. 


‘Not a Dark Corner to be Got For Love or Money’ 


D by Vivian 
Todhunter 
“Who designed 


that?” Harold Skramstad, 
GW American Studies professor, 
pointed at a streetlight on Pen- 


(J nsylvania 

of Avenue. 

His stu- 

dent, Sarah Noreen, 

Street- didn’t know, but she 

decided to find out. 

ə Three years of research 

and several hundred 

pages later, Sarah com- 

pleted her M.A. thesis on the historical and 
esthetic aspects of streetlighting in America. 

“Streetlighting completely changed the way 
people live,” she says. “Before streetlights, city 
people were under the same control of darkness 
and light as people who worked on the soil. There 
was little nightlife. The whole day was ordered by 
the rhythm of the sun.” The earliest reference to 
streetlighting Sarah could find was a record of a 
gas lighting system in China centuries before the 
birth of Christ. Gas escaping from bituminous 
coal fields was carried by bamboo tubes 30 miles 
to Peking, where it was used to light the city’s 
streets. Elsewhere, however, streetlights for the 
most part remained a temporary or occasional 
amenity until after medieval times. In the 5th 
century A.D. the Turkish city of Antioch used a 
system of oil lamps strung from ropes to light its 
streets; but in European cities citizens carried 
their own lights when they went out at night. 
Torches and bonfires provided the light for occa- 
sional nighttime festivals. 

“London’s was the first municipally run 
streetlighting system,” Sarah says. “In 1694, Ed- 
ward Heming was granted permission by the 
city’s government to erect a system of oil lamps he 
had designed for outdoor use.” 

“They were primitive and easy to operate,” she 
explains. “A lamp tender filled a cup with oil or 
tallow each evening and inserted a wick of twisted 
fibers or greasy rags; a convex hood protected the 
flame from wind and rain and kept the oil free 
from adulteration by dirt or flies. In the morning 
the flame was extinguished.” 

Sarah Noreen discusses London from the view- 
Point of the tourist as well as the researcher. 
While in London on vacation with her husband, 
Ted, and their two children, Sarah visited the 
Science Museum to see the Hall of Illumination. 
She laughs about the day the family differed 
about where they wanted to go. “Ted and the 
children wound up in Stratford-on-Avon. I went 
to see the North Thames Gas Works.” 

During her two years of research, Sarah also 
Visited, and looked at streetlights in, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. Some of the trips combined 
business and pleasure; the Philadelphia trip was 
Strictly research. 

“Philadelphia was particularly important, be- 
Cause it was the first city in the New World to 


have municipal streetlighting,’’ she says. 
“Philadelphians copied London’s lighting system 
— so the City of Brotherly Love enjoyed being the 
best-lighted city in the British Empire, after Lon- 
don.” 

Other large colonial cities — Newport, New 
York, Charleston — followed Philadelphia’s lead; 
all three initiated municipal oil lighting systems 
by 1770. Boston resisted. Some Bostonians, like 
other religious people in the 18th century, 
believed streetlights were against the will of God 
who had created day and night; others were 
afraid the lights would encourage immoral 
behavior and nighttime revels. And there was a 
reluctance on the part of the city leaders to tax 
their fellow citizens for the money to operate a 
municipal system. But by 1774, Bostonians 
changed their minds and voted for the oil system. 

“What I find interesting,” she smiles, “is that 
the Bostonians — the same crowd that dumped 
the tea in the harbor — the next month welcomed 
the glass globes from England for their 
streetlights. The last shipment that came in 
before the Boston harbor was closed was their 
shipment of streetlights.” 

The slender, brown-haired woman remembers 
another point about the oil lighting era. “Nobody 
ever talks about the odor,” she says, “but one of 
the objections people had to oil was its smell.” 

Since most oils available at that time gave the 
same amount of light, the quality of the oil was 
determined by its rate of combustion and its lack 
of smoke, noise, and odor. “The better vegetable 
oils were practically odorless,” she says, “but Eng- 
land was a country with an abundance of fish oil, 
which was inclined to stink.” Philadelphians used 
sperm oil from whales, which was considered a 
high-quality oil, but they also complained of the 
stench of the oil storage vaults near the center 
market. Sarah found newspaper accounts of 
citizens complaining about the smell, and she 
found a record of the new Congress objecting to 
the storage of oil under their meeting place in the 
Philadelphia County Courthouse in 1791. 

The gaslight era, which followed the oil era, was 
less smelly, less smoky, and more efficient. The 
night watchman who had tended the oil lamps 
each night was still needed, but now his duties 
were to merely light and extinguish the gas lamps 
and to clean them when it was necessary. 

The use of gas — coal gas — began in London in 
1812. People did not automatically accept the use 
of gas, however, any more than they had accepted 
oil lighting. Besides the objections for reasons of 
fear and religion, there were objections for 
reasons of business. When oil lighting had been 
introduced, candlemakers had been afraid of 
being put out of business; when gas lighting was 
introduced, oil and candle manufacturers feared 
the loss of their livelihood. 

“Some of the biggest objectors were pros- 
titutes,” Sarah says. “They were afraid they’d be 
put out of business.” 

Sarah produces a copy of a 19th-century news- 
paper cartoon. In it are several people looking at 
London gaslights. A clergyman asks, “What is 
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this to the inward light?” A woman worries that 
the new process is not safe. And a woman of the 
night declares, “If this light is not put a stop to, we 
must give up our business. We may as well shut up 
shop.” To which her male companion replies, 
“True, my dear, Not a dark corner to be got for 
love or money.” 

Still, London became the first European city to 
have gaslights. In America, Philadelphia had the 
opportunity to introduce this amenity, as she had 
introduced so many others, but missed the 
chance. 

Says Sarah Noreen: “Philadelphia artist 
Charles Willson Peale, a friend of Benjamin 
Franklin’s, was interested in the gas process, and 
rented the second floor of the statehouse (now In- 
dependence Hall) for a museum which would in- 
clude a gasworks. There were objections — mostly 
from powerful oil and candle industry interests — 
and people made him shut it down.” 

“But,” Sarah continues, “Peale had a son 
named Rembrandt (as well as two others named 
Titian and Rubens) who had a museum in 
Baltimore. He installed a gasworks there, lit the 
building with gas, and put gas lamps out on the 
street in front. The people of Baltimore were 
enthusiastic, formed a gas company — the Con- 
solidated of Baltimore — and thus in 1816 
Baltimore became the first American city to have 
gas lighting.” 

The heyday of gaslights lasted from about 1850 
until the 1880s, when a feasible electric arc light 
system was developed. But Sarah emphasizes, 
“The development of electricity didn’t end the use 
of gas as an illuminant right away. Gas was in 
there fighting for almost 50 years.” One reason 
for this was that arc lighting is blinding light, not 
good for home use. 

Sarah believes that the development of 
electricity affected the way in which people lived 
to a much greater extent than gas lighting. “Arc 
lighting provided an outdoor light by which people 
could do work,” she explains. “It extended the 
work hours of people. And electricity was a light 
source available to rural people.” Gas was more 
efficient and economical than oil and an ever- 
growing number of towns wanted to use it. But 
electricity could be carried by wire to areas 
beyond the city limits; or a country dweller could 
build a generator which would provide the neces- 
sary energy for electric light. 

While gas and electric streetlight systems coex- 
isted in some American cities until after World 
War II, electricity became the dominant system 
shortly after World War I. Today, the incandes- 
cent system, developed by Thomas Edison in 
1882, has given way in many urban areas to mer- 
cury vapor lights or to the even brighter and more 
efficient sodium vapor lights. 

“Mercury vapor lighting,” Sarah explains, “has 
a high ultraviolet content which produces a blue- 
green light. Sodium vapor, which is activated by 
current passing between two electrodes, produces 
a glareless, orange-yellow light.” To Sarah 
Noreen, the effects of both types of lighting are 
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Lighting L’Enfant Plaza, Washington. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, 1972, looking east. 


Washington, 1917 — streetlights specially designed 
for Pennsylvania Avenue by Daniel Burnham, 
architect of Union Station. 


“terrible! Gas lighting is a much more esthetic 
light.” 

The Noreen family lives within commuting dis- 
tance of Washington, and much of the informa- 
tion Sarah found relates to the nation’s capital’s 
streetlights. The Noreen family has at times 
helped with the research. Often the children 
bring home information about a new light they've 
seen, and once Sarah sent them both off to count 
lights on the Capitol grounds. 

“When the federal government moved from 
Philadelphia to the unsettled banks of the 
Potomac River in 1800, it moved from the best- 
lighted city in the country to a village with no 
streetlighting at all,” she says. 

In 1801 the city government made the first ap- 
propriation for oil lights — $100 for the placing of 
lamps on the most heavily traveled streets. Then 
in 1910 provision was made by the municipal 
government for lighting the streets of George- 
town. 

In 1829, Congress decided to erect oil lamps on 
the Capitol grounds, and it increased the number 
of lights in subsequent years; but the legislators 
apparently did not feel any sense of responsibility 
for the city’s lights. They made no appropriation 
for city streetlights until 1842, when Congress 
voted lights for Pennsylvania Avenue. “This was 
the first recognition that Congress had some 
responsibility for amenities in the District,” says 
Sarah Noreen. 

In order to find out information about 

: streetlighting, particularly in the District of Col- 
“Street Perils After Dark” — 18th century London ‘The Old Lamplighter’ — London gaslights, 20th umbia, Sarah has become a photographic sleuth. 


scene by Hogarth. In Science Museum of London. century. “I spent months photographing streetlights in 

D.C., then identifying who put them there and 

Reaction to gaslights in Pall Mall — London, 1809. when.” The effort revived an old interest in photo- 

ee WS WAS SS Y WISE UVR x s ; graphy and another interest in architecture. 
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Streetlighting is relatively inexpensive, she 
emphasizes. A study was done in the District of 
Columbia to find out how much energy was used 
for streetlights. It was only three-tenths of one 
percent of all the energy used by the municipal 
government. 

“The big expense in streetlighting is not the 
energy, it’s the maintenance,” she says. “Main- 
taining, repairing, and cleaning is five times as 
much as the cost of the energy. A light that uses 
$40 worth of energy a year costs $140 to main- 
tain.” 

If Sarah Noreen had her way, more considera- 
tion would be given to the esthetics of streetlights. 
The style of streetlighting should be architec- 
turally consistent with the homes and buildings in 
any area. 

With her thesis complete, Sarah Noreen is 
working full time for Frederick Gutheim, an ur- 
ban affairs consultant, on a Bicentennial project 
on public buildings. “Now,” she smiles, “cleaning 
ladies have replaced streetlights as my main 
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worry. 
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Š by Robert 
Berendt 

“The old man sat in a 

chair and~ when he would speak 

he would come up forward, his body 
would go rigid, the cords in his neck 


stood out, and he 

ord of spoke words as 
though they were 

physical objects com- 

Mouth ing out of his mouth 
... Out of this man’s 


head came spilling lineage details incredible to 
behold. Two, three centuries back. I sat there as if 
I was carved or rock.” Writer Alex Haley was wit- 
nessing oral history in the making. Haley had suc- 
cessfully traced the origins of a tale he had heard 
as a child in the mountains of Tennessee, to a 
lonely village in the heartland of central Gambia. 
There he found the old man, Kebba Kanga 
Fofana. Fofana was an African “griot;” one of a 
selected group of men highly trained to tell the 
history of their people as it had been told for cen- 
turies by their fathers and forefathers. 

From the storehouse of his memory came the 
history that linked Alex Haley with his distant 
African cousins. “The griot,” says Haley in his 
forthcoming book, Roots, “was a walking living 
archive of oral history.” 

From Homer to the Brothers Grimm, fables, 
legends, and history have been passed by word of 
mouth. Since the invention of the portable tape 
recorder, thousands of new history enthusiasts 
have taken to the field to collect reminiscenses of 
bygone days. 

Associate Professor Roderick French, one of the 
primary proponents of oral history on the GW 
campus, feels that oral history has encouraged a 
re-examination of the methods of historical in- 
quiry. “Oral history is significant,” he noted, “be- 
cause it has encouraged historians to ‘democrat- 
ize’ history; to develop a new interpretation of 
history that emphasizes more of the common 
man’s contribution, a kind of people’s history.” 

Perhaps the most significant function of oral 
history is to produce material to fill in the gaps in 
areas of history where written records are 
unavailable. In areas of ethnic history, particu- 
larly black history in America, oral history has 
provided historical data where written material is 
either incomplete or inaccurate. Professor Letitia 
Brown, a historian of Washington, D.C., says, “In 
reconstructing the history of Washington in the 
1890s, oral history was often the only means of 
obtaining material on the institutions of the 
period, and people’s feelings and attitudes about 
segregation, values, or life in general. Taped in- 
terviews are a valuable supplement to the written 
record. Oral history is an excellent research vehi- 
cle in ethnic identification studies,” Professor 
Brown continues. “It enables students to get a 
clearer perspective of their own roots and 
heritage.” Oral history has also been widely used 
in the organization of neighborhood histories, 
military histories, biographies, labor union histo- 
ries, and political histories. 

Many projects have used oral history to ex- 
amine life all over rural America. Perhaps the 
most notable result is The Foxfire Book, a yearly 
volume of articles about hog dressing, snake lore, 
moonshining, and “other affairs of plain living,” 
in the mountain country of Georgia. The book is 
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produced by high school students of the Rabun 
Gap-Nacoochee School. 

“Daily our grandparents are moving out of our 
lives,” writes editor Eliot Wigginton in the in- 
troduction to a recent volume. “The big problem is 
that since these grandparents were primarily an 
oral civilization, information was passed through 
the generations by word of mouth and demonstra- 
tion, and little of it was written down. When 
they’re gone, the magnificent hunting tales, the 
ghost stories that kept a thousand children sleep- 
less, the eloquent and haunting stories of suffer- 
ing and sharing and building and healing — all 
these go with them and what a loss.” 

For all its positive and productive aspects, the 
oral history movement is not without controversy 
and dissent. Author Barbara Tuchman labeled 
the tape recorder “a monster with the appetite of 
a tapeworm” that produces, “through its 
creature, oral history, an artificial survival of 
trivia of appalling proportions.” Professor French 
notes that some historians have criticized oral 
history as a process that “can be far too in- 
discriminate, and as a result, unreliable.” 

Despite the dispute within academic circles, 
oral history projects are flourishing. Today, presi- 
dential libraries, historical societies, archives, 
church and community groups, and colleges and 
universities from Alaska to Florida have oral 
history projects underway in a myriad of subject 
areas. The granddaddy of them all is Columbia 
University, which has a titanic collection of more 
than 14,000 taped interviews with more than 
2,700 persons from politics, show business, indus- 
try, and most places in between. Founded in 1948, 
the Columbia collection has contributed material 
to scores of prize-winning biographies. 

The first formal oral history program at GW 
was created in 1970 by the College of General 
Studies’ program of continuing education for 
women. Taught by Martha Ross, this first oral 
history workshop was a noncredit training pro- 
gram for adults who wished to acquire the skills 
and theory of oral history. Martha Ross was soon 
joined in her teaching duties by Meta Armstrong, 
an experienced historian who was already utiliz- 
ing oral history in a personal research project: 
tracing the history of a local chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Meanwhile, another oral history project was 
underway elsewhere on the campus. In 1971, two 
students enrolled in “The Individual and the 
City” course offered by the experimental 
humanities program, chose to undertake a 
research project examining the “old southwest” 
area of Washington before urban renewal. As 
part of their research, they gathered recollections 
of elderly residents of the community in the late 
1920s and early 30s. As this project progressed, 
faculty in other departments recognized that the 
skills of oral interviewing would be useful to 
future students. The first oral history seminar for 
academic credit was offered in 1972; it was team- 
taught by faculty from anthropology, history, 
American studies and experimental humanities. 

Today the credit oral history seminar sponsored 
by experimental humanities and the noncredit 
workshop sponsored by continuing education for 
women coexist. Besides emphasizing the funda- 
mental skills of oral interviewing, the CEW 
workshops, now taught by Mary Jo Deering, have 
recently conducted two sizable oral history pro- 


jects: one researching the model school controver- 
sy in Montgomery County, Maryland; the other 
focusing on the history of feminism. Workshop 
students have included representatives of state 
and local historical societies, as well as individuals 
attempting to trace their own family’s genealogy. 
The groups have taken numerous trips to observe 
larger professional oral history projects at the Na- 
tional Archives and the Civil Rights Documenta- 
tion Project at Howard University. 

The credit program offered by experimental 
humanities has produced many diverse individual 
oral history projects — an oral history of Senator 
McGovern’s 1972 presidential campaign, one on 
the national level, and others on the local level (in 
one student’s home district in Pennsylvania); a 
study of black workers at Walter Reed Army 
Hospital; a study of the “Nixonettes,” (the 
feminine side of the 1972 Nixon youth campaign) 
by a former member; the reconstruction of mate- 
rial on three generations of a family that moved 
to Washington from the mountain country of Ten- 
nessee; a historical survey of GW women faculty; 
and others. In June, a concentrated three-day 
workshop attended by more than 40 participants 
from GW and the community featured talks by 
Roberta Greene, oral historian for the John F. 
Kennedy Library, and Manfred Wasserman, 
curator of manuscripts for the National Library of 
Medicine. Many of the participants in this 
workshop are now conducting neighborhood 
history projects for the D.C. Bicentennial Com- 
mission. 

In both GW programs, students learn interview 
techniques, actual question organization, 
transcript writing, archival procedures, and ex- 
amine the often overlooked legal questions that 
can effect an oral interview (libel, copyright 
regulations, and access limitations). “I’m much 
more concerned with technique than content,” 
Mary Jo Deering mentioned. “I try to introduce 
my students to the special problems they may en- 
counter. It all looks very simple, but there are 
definite ways of conducting an interview prop- 
erly.” 

In the near future, GW librarian Rupert Wood- 
ward would like to begin using the university li- 
brary as a depository for oral history tapes and 
transcriptions. “Our library has an already sig- 
nificant Washingtoniana collection,’ Mr. Wood- 
ward added. “In the years ahead, I would like to 
see oral history projects underway that could pro- 
duce material to supplement our collection.” 

How explain the new enthusiam that has ac- 
companied the growth of oral history? “We have 
become so conditioned to the crush of print,” Alex 
Haley writes, “that most people in our culture 
have almost forgotten what the human memory 
is capable of.” Kenneth L. Woodward remarked in 
a recent article in Newsweek magazine, “In the 
end, the tape recorder may turn out to be just 
another gimmick to get one generation to talk to 
another — which is what history is really all 
about.” 


This giant is one of a group of colossal statues in 
Bomarzo’s Palazzo Orsini outside Rome. These 
strange statues were sculptured for the Orsini 
family to entertain their guests. A six-foot tall adult 
can stand in the mouth of this statue. 
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Gary Cooper in High Noon: commitment to rule of law. 


by Phil De Brabant 

“You can use film as 

you would use a novel 

or any piece of creative work in 

an examination of the values and 
beliefs of a historical period,” says 
Bernard 


assistant 


professor who teaches a course in American 
cinema at GW. “A historian can learn something 
about an individual artist from his work and 
about his audience from their response. It’s more 
difficult to do that with film, but if a film is popu- 
lar, it tells you something about the response of its 
audience. It’s similar to the use of fiction or paint- 
ing, but of course it’s much more complicated be- 
cause it’s a group process of production,” he says. 
Born as the century began, film is often called 
the 20th century’s most important art form, and 
all the memorable dramas that come to mind 
when we recall the films we’ve seen, certainly 
testify to the impact that this particular form of 
popular entertainment has on our lives: who can 
ever forget Charlie Chaplin on the assembly line 
in Modern Times; Humphrey Bogart saying 
“here’s lookin’ at you, kid” to Ingrid Bergman in 
Casablanca; Clark Gable carrying Vivien Leigh 
upstairs at the close of Gone with the Wind; Judy 
Garland’s trip to see the wizard in The Wizard of 
Oz; or Marlon Brando’s unrefusable offers in The 
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Godfather ? Films have always possessed a special 
kind of magic for Americans and for that reason 
they’ve had an enormous influence on American 
popular culture, but only recently have scholars 
turned their attention to films as new sources of 
information about American history. 

GW’s course in American cinema emphasizes a 
different historical period each time it’s offered. 
This past summer the course covered American 
cinema since 1950. 

“In all our courses we attempt to show the rela- 
tionship between an individual and his culture 
and to describe the range of choices available to 
him in any situation. From this perspective, film 
must be studied both as a process of business and 
artistic choices and as a product chosen by an au- 
dience,” says Mergen. 

Salt of the Earth, a film made in the early 50s by 
a group of blacklisted Hollywood film-makers, il- 
lustrates this theme of the individual and his 
culture. A fictionalized version of a strike by Mex- 
ican-American zinc miners that took place in 
New Mexico in the 50s, the film shows that the 
miners embody the values of their particular 
culture, and that those values place a marked 
emphasis on masculine superiority. However, dur- 
ing the strike the miners must depend solely on 
their wives for support. And as the strike con- 
tinues, they come to realize that they’ve been op- 
pressing their wives in the same way that the 
mineowners have been oppressing them. That 


realization forces them to stop acting according to 
their old cultural values, and it leads them to 
adopt different behavior patterns. Mergen says, 
“This is the kind of theme that we try to develop 
— a person is born into a culture and learns about 
in unconsciously at first in his family and early 
education, but later on, as his experience in- 
creases, he’s able to operate more freely and to 
choose his values and his behavior. That’s what is 
illustrated very starkly in Salt of the Earth.” 

Released in 1952, High Noon is a good example 
of the way the conventions of a given genre, in 
this case the western, can be manipulated by a 
film-maker to make a statement about a contem- 
porary political event. 

High Noon makes a very explicit statement 
about the atmosphere of McCarthyism and the 
fear of mob rule that was present in America dur- 
ing the early 50s. “Its message is that men have to 
work hard to make their laws work, and that they 
can’t turn over that responsibility to anyone. In 
the film Gary Cooper as the town’s sheriff stands 
up alone against the outlaws who threaten the 
community, and by his action he affirms a com- 
mitment to the rule of law. And there in fiction 
the dynamics of McCarthyism and its lawlessness 
are laid bare,” Mergen says. 

“The thing that struck me on seeing High Noon 
again was how Zinnemann, the director, focused 
on the witness chair that appears in the film’s 
climactic trial scenes ... I’m sure it was meant to 


Salt of the Earth: Male chauvinism. 


convey an image of the witness chair that had 
become a part of the news in the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee’s hearings in the early 
days of McCarthyism,” he says. 

A consideration of genre is important in study- 
ing film, and as part of the American cinema 
course this summer students attended the Ameri- 
can Film Institute’s Rediscovery series, which 
consisted of a weekly lecture, illustrated by 10- to 
20-minute clips from relevant films on a particu- 
lar genre by a noted film specialist. The series cov- 
ered genres such as the western and science fic- 
tion, topics like rebellious youth and politics, and 
techniques like cinema verite; and it included 
clips from such films as Rebel Without a Cause, 
The Wild One, Rio Bravo, Beyond the Valley of the 
Dolls, and The Wild Bunch. 


Studying film to learn about history is not with- 
out its problems, because what is found in a film 
can’t always be taken as a direct reflection of a 
particular aspect of a given culture — a great deal 
of what appears may be there because the con- 
ventions of its genre demand it. “Some people say 
that our society is a violent society because detec- 
tive films exhibit a lot of violence,’ says Mergen. 
“T question that because I think that part of the 
violence in detective films is there to fulfill the 
viewer’s expectations. So in dealing with film as a 
document you’ve got to think partly of the 
esthetics, you just can’t get away from it.” 
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TheLast Taboo 


by Robin Friedheim 

Two million Americans will die this year. But for 
most of those who remain alive and well, that 
statistic will be without personal meaning be- 
cause, until late in their lives, they may never 
know anyone who dies. Not many children die 
nowadays; today 75 percent of Americans who die 
are over 65, and the vast majority of those die in 
hospitals, away from their homes and families. 
Their bodies will be handled “professionally” by 
funeral homes and buried in cemeteries segreg- 
ated from the rest of the world. 

The dying are avoided — even, studies show, by 
some doctors who are attending them. Death is 
impersonal, isolated. People usually deal with 
death in an indirect way and only when they are 
forced to do so. “Dead” may be the last four-letter 
word we have left; people “pass away,” “leave us,” 
or “are gone,” but it’s hard for Americans to say 
“he died.” One doctor said recently, “Death is 
where sex was 50 years ago in terms of public dis- 
cussion.” Indeed, death has replaced that old 
bugaboo, sex, as the last taboo. 

But there is evidence lately that this is chang- 
ing. Debates over the definition of death and the 
policies that surround death are increasing. How 
shall terminal patients and their families “be 
told”? When is a person legally dead — and when 
can his organs be removed for transplant? What 
about euthanasia: there is a Euthanasia Society 
which circulates “Right to Die” kits; a recent 
Survey shows that over 80 percent of doctors ap- 
prove and would practice a form of passive 
euthanasia, but several doctors have recently 
been brought to trial for such actions. When 
should “heroic measures” be used to preserve life, 
and when should a patient be allowed to die? 
There seems to be a heightening conflict between, 
on the one hand, the highest degree of medical 
sophistication and knowledge and, on the other 
hand, “death with dignity,” or death by one’s own 
consent — which has the blessing of civil liber- 
tarians, anti-technology liberals, and, in- 
creasingly, the courts. 

At GW too a new interest in understanding 
death and dying seems to be stirring. The '74 
Medical school graduates chose for their com- 
mencement speaker Dr. Elisabeth Kubler-Ross, 
One of the country’s leading experts on 
thanatology, the study of the phenomenon of 
death, and the author of On Death and Dying. In 
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May, the department of nursing sponsored a sym- 
posium on “Death — A Part of Life: How Can We 
Cope With It?” which dealt with such concerns as 
meeting one’s own fears of death and dying and 
how to communicate with dying patients. 

And this fall, a new interdisciplinary course 
called “Attitudes Toward Death and Dying” has 
been introduced by the experimental humanities 
and psychology departments. It has been 
designed and is taught by Gerald Lewis, a gradu- 
ate student in clinical psychology, and guest 
speakers from other disciplines address the class. 
The course was filled during pre-registration. 

“The intense interest in this course on the part 
of the students and faculty members who want to 
contribute,” remarks Gerry Lewis, a 1972 GW 
graduate, “indicates a real need for information 
and discussion. The college student of the 70s has 
had access to sex, drugs, violence, and most of the 
comforts of living. Many of the frontiers, the mys- 
teries of life, are becoming understood, yet death 
still looms as large as ever.” 

“Most young people today simply have had no 
experience with death,” he continues. “It’s 
foreign to them. Death is an affront to our value 
system. We’re a youth-oriented society, and in 


death there is no future. We're a 
success-oriented society,and death . 
seems, somehow, a medical 

and technical failure.” 

Until recently, death was a more familiar part 
of life and dying was perhaps more humane, 
Lewis feels. “Until the 20th century, infant and 
child deaths were common,” he points out. “A per- 
son could expect to experience a death in his im- 
mediate family or surroundings every five years, 
on the average. Today one may experience the 
death of a family member on the average of once 
every 25 or 30 years, and even then it’s likely to be 
away from the home and in an institution.” 

“The new course on death and dying,” Lewis 
goes on, “will consider death from sociological, 
religious, philosophical, psychological, and liter- 
ary points of view. Our goal is to get people think- 
ing. It’s a beginning to be able to handle matters 
intellectually that are difficult to accept emo- 
tionally.” 

In 1967, Dr. Elisabeth Kubler-Ross initiated a 
seminar on dealing with dying patients at the 
University of Chicago. Since then she, together 
with other doctors, nurses, and religious and 
social workers, has talked to and worked with 
many terminally ill patients. 

She has learned, essentially, what it’s like to be 
dying. Her first discovery was that most dying pa- 
tients want to talk to someone, frankly, honestly, 
uninhibitedly, about their impending deaths. Ter- 
minal patients pass through various stages in 
dealing with dying, she has found. 

“The first stage through which these patients 
pass is denial — ‘no not me, it can’t be true.’ Then 
comes anger — ‘Why me?’ The third stage is 
bargaining, really an attempt to postpone,” she 
says in her book, On Death and Dying. In this 
stage patients usually ask for one more oppor- 
tunity to do something they like; they’re in a sense 
making a deal with God: “all right me, but let me 
...’ Then comes an understandable depression, a 
great sense of loss. And finally acceptance. “They 
will gradually separate themselves from this 
world and will pass peacefully ‘from this garden to 
the next’ if we do not interfere and prolong a life 
artifically when the patient is ready to die,” she 
says. 

The late columnist Stewart Alsop illustrated 
Dr. Ross’s “acceptance” stage perfectly when he 
wrote, recently, of his imminent death: “A dying 
man needs to die, as a sleepy man needs to sleep, 
and there comes a time when it is useless, as well 
as wrong, to resist.” 
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Giant Food’s Danzansky, 
The Shoppers’ Friend 


“The Shoppers’ Friend At Giant 
Supermarkets” (an article in Business 
Week, April 6, 1974) is Joseph B. 
Danzansky, AA’32, BA ’35, LLB ’36, 
and a GW Trustee. 

On Danzansky’s office wall, reports 
Business Week, “hangs a dirty, bat- 
tered white hat. Under it is an inscrip- 
tion reading ‘It ain’t always easy being 
a nice guy.’ Trying to be a nice guy has 
become a primary market tactic for 
Danzansky, who is president and chief 
executive officer of Giant Food, a 
regional supermarket chain assid- 
uously portraying itself as an innova- 
tive and aggressive business ally of the 
consumerist movement.” 

Four years ago, Danzansky hired as 
Giant’s consumer advocate Mrs. 
Esther Peterson, who had been con- 
sumer adviser to Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson. This move, notes Busi- 
ness Week, “was considered analogous 
to inviting the cops to a burglary, as 
one industry source described it.” But 
things began to roll. (Mrs. Peterson 
was recently named vice president for 
consumer affairs at Giant.) 

Some of the pro-consumer reforms 
instituted at Giant by Peterson and 
Danzansky are: unit pricing; open-dat- 
ing of perishables; ingredient labeling 
of private-label foods, cosmetics, toile- 


tries, and drugs; making available 
recycled paper goods and low- no- 
phosphate detergents; packaging pri- 
vate-label soft drinks and mixers in 
shatterproof bottles; and a major toy 
safety campaign. 

“These and other Giant reforms,” 
concludes the Business Week article, 
“were bound to pay off in customer 
goodwill, and they have” — in an in- 
creasing share, now almost one-third, 
of Metropolitan Washington super- 
market sales. 


Giant’s Danzansky — without his white 
hat. 


Peggy Cooper, 
The Arts’ Friend 


Washington’s Western High School 
was transformed this fall into the 
Duke Ellington High School of the 
Fine and Performing Arts, one of the 
few such special high schools in the 
country. A leading spirit in this 
achievement is Peggy Cooper, BA 
68, JD’71, who founded and served as 
director of development of the 
Workshops for Careers in the Arts, 
from which the new high school 
evolved. Workshops, based at Western, 
has been training students in the arts 
since 1968, with students going half a 
day to their regular high school and to 
the Workshops at night. Ms. Cooper 
has had to raise about $400,000 a year 
to keep the Workshops alive, and now 
hopes that in five years Western can 
become the best arts school in the 
country. She’ll continue an association 
with the new school. “I feel supergood 
about it, and superscared at the same 
time,” she says. 

Ms. Cooper is also completing an 
assignment with the D.C. Bicentennial 
Commission, where she designed a 
program to foster a broad community 
discussion of public issues facing 
Washington as it moves toward home 
rule. Having successfully completed 
these two projects, Peggy this summer 
joined the staff of Post- Newsweek Sta- 
tions, Inc., where she will work in the 
program department of WTOP-TV 
and on special projects for the presi- 


dent of the corporation and manager 
of the TV station. 

At 27, Peggy Cooper has received 
much deserved recognition and many 
major awards. In 1971 she won a 
fellowship to the Woodrow Wilson In- 
ternational Center for Scholars, the 
youngest person ever to receive the 
award. That same year she was named 
Mademoiselle Magazine’s Woman of 
the Year. In 1972 she received the 
John D. Rockefeller Youth Award, 
given to one young man or woman in 
the world “for outstanding contribu- 
tions to the well-being of mankind.” 


Peggy Cooper 


Other Alumni 
In the News 


Gary R. Alexander, LLB ’67, was ap- 
pointed People’s Counsel to the Mary- 
land Public Service Commission. Mr. 
Alexander will represent consumer in- 
terests before the commission, which 
regulates all public utilities in the 
state of Maryland. 


Another Maryland appointment: 
Susan Banes Harris, BA ’63, to the 
Maryland Advisory Board for Correc- 
tion, Parole, and Probation. She deals 
with prison policies, programs and 
problems. Presently the board is try- 
ing to achieve prerelease counseling 
programs and get jobs in the com- 
munity for offenders who will be 
released soon. 


Major General Benjamin N. Bellis, 
MS ’65, commander of the Air Force 
Electronic Systems Division, was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal, which is the Air Force’s highest 
peacetime honor, in recognition of his 
service in managing development of 
advanced fighter aircraft programs at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, in Ohio. 


Lieutenant Colonel Michael W. 
Moore, MS ’66, received the Legion of 
Merit award for his outstanding ser- 
vice to the U.S. as chief of the plans 
and programs division, U.S. Air Force 
Academy. 


Admiral Owen Wesley Siler, MS ’68, 
and Dr. Robert Unger, AA °47, BA 
49, MD ’52, have been promoted to 
star rankings. Admiral Siler assumed 
the rank of full admiral when he be- 
came the 15th commandant of the 
Coast Guard. Dr. Unger, a serviceman 
since 1954, was promoted to the rank 
of general in the U.S. Air Force. Gen- 
eral Unger is stationed in Ramstein, 
Germany, where he is presently 
superintendent of a hospital. 


Another GW alumnus in the service, 
Navy Lieutenant Thomas P. Mur- 
phy, MS ’71, and his shipmates aboard 


the amphibious assault ship, USS Iwo 
Jima, have been participating in 
“Operation Ninbus Star,” whose mis- 
sion is to clear the Suez Canal of mines 
which have kept it closed since 1967. 


Navy Commander Roger B. Mc- 
Pherson ’64, serving with the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean, par- 
ticipated in the evacuation of citizens 
of the U.S. and 25 other countries from 
Cyprus during the recent fighting 
there. 


Catherine Cook, JD ’74, was selected 
as one of five graduate fellows to study 
administrative law and participate in 
the public interest law program of the 
Georgetown University Law Center’s 
Institute for Public Interest Represen- 
tation (INSPIRE). Ms. Cook was an 
English instructor at GW before enter- 
ing law school. 


Lewis Deschler, JD ’32, LLD ’47, 
resigned as parliamentarian of the 
House of Representatives in June. 
Deschler’s career in the House began 
in 1925 which he was brought by 
Speaker Nicholas Longworth to be a 
messenger. He quickly rose in the 
ranks to begin his 46-plus years of ser- 
vice as House parliamentarian in 
1928. Deschler has served under nine 
Speakers. He has agreed to remain 
available as a “parliamentary consul- 
tant” and adviser to his successor. 


Herbert A. Doyle, Jr., AB ’54, has 
been appointed director of the Em- 
ployment Standards Administrations 
Office of Workmen’s Compensation 
Programs. He is responsible for ad- 
ministering the three federal work- 
men’s compensation laws. 


M. Don George, MD ’59, was recently 
appointed superintendent of the Men- 
tal Health Institute in Cherokee, Iowa. 
Dr. George had been in the private 
practice of psychiatry in Wichita, 
Kansas. 


SGBA Names Dean 
For External Affairs 


Prof. Salvatore Divita has been named 
associate dean for external affairs in 
the School of Government and Busi- 
ness Administration by Dean Peter 
Vaill. Dr. Divita, who has been serving 
as director of special programs in 
SGBA, will continue to teach market- 
ing and, in his newly created position, 
will be responsible for four major 
areas: (1) developing relations with ex- 
ternal organizations and people who 


constitute the school’s various publics; 
(2) developing a strong alumni organi- 
zation and finding ways to serve 
SGBA’s alumni; (3) developing new 
sources of funding and managing the 
process of securing funds; and (4) 
supervising the existing office of spe- 
cial programs, which provides faculty 
members opportunities in external 
education and training for clients. 


14 gwTimes 


Frazer F. Hilder, JD ’40, was elected 
vice president and general counsel of 
General Motors in August. Mr. Hilder 
at one time taught antitrust law at 
GW law school, and is a sponsor of the 
S. Chesterfield Oppenheim Endowed 
Chair in the law school. 


Charles Manatt, JD ’62, was named 
one of Time Magazine’s “200 Young 
American Leaders.” The choices were 
presented in the July 15 issue, based 
upon accomplishment or potential in a 
variety of fields. Manett certainly 
would qualify: he heads his own law 
firm, founded a Los Angeles bank, 
owns Iowa farmland, is chairman of 
the Southern California Democratic 
Party, and has worked for Democratic 


candidates in every state and national 
election since 1962. 


Susan B. Schiffer, MA ’70, was 
among those appointed by President 
Nixon in May as the 1974-75 White 
House Fellows. Ms. Schiffer opened 
and presently heads the first Wash- 
ington bureau for five Westinghouse 
(Group W) TV stations. She also serves 
on the Defense Advisory Committee 
on Women in the Services and on the 
Advisory Board of the Women’s Cam- 
paign Fund. 

The White House Fellows program 
provides outstanding young Ameri- 
cans with firsthand experience in the 
processes of governing the nation. The 
fellows are assigned either to the staff 


R 


of the President or to members of his 
Cabinet for their year-long fellowship. 


National Town Meetings, replete with 
live audiences, public participation 
and questioning of political intentions 
and actions, were held each Wednes- 
day this summer at the Kennedy Cen- 
ter for the Performing Acts and broad- 
cast nationwide on public radio. 

Eileen Shanahan, BA ’44, reporter 
for the Washington bureau of the New 
York Times, along with Pulitzer- 
prizewinner David Halberstam, were 
the questioners on the July 3 town 
meeting, “America Revisited: A 
Deeper Look.” Speakers for the occa- 
sion were Sen. Charles Mathias (R- 
Md.) and former Sen. Eugene McCar- 
thy. 


Alumni 
Authors 


William R. Halliday, MD, ’48. Ameri- 
can Caves and Caving. Harper and 
Row, 1974. A study of American caves, 
spelunking techniques and equip- 
ment. 


Thierry Sagnier, ’71, Bike: Motorcycles 
and the People Who Ride Them. 
Harper and Row, 1974. 


Burton H. Wolfe, BA ’54. The Devil 
and Dr. Noxin. Wild West Publishing 
House, (San Francisco), 1973. A satire 
of Richard Nixon. 


Pile Up on Death Row. Doubleday, 
1973. A discussion of capital 
punishment in the U.S. 


The Devil’s Avenger: A Biography of 
Anton Szandor La Vey. Pyramid, 
1974. 
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Deaths 
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Alumni 


Lt.Col. (Retired) Kenneth W. Accousti, 
’72, in March, Largo, Fla. 

William M. Alewine, LLB’31, in April, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


James Scott Appleby, LLB’49, in June, 
Washington. 


Ralph A. Barney, LLB ’27, in June, 
Washington. 

Clarence Edmund Batschelet, MA’26, 
in March, Arlington, Va. 

Samuel W. Borden, in April, Gibson Is- 
land, Md. 


Ryland Crews Bryant, Jr., LLB’35, in 
May, Washington. 


Delbert L. Burroughs, 44, in June, 
Shenandoah National Park, Va. 


Arturo Y. Casanova, Jr., LLB’29, in 
April, Clearwater, Fla. 

Lewis Jesse Clark, AA’36, BS’37, in 
March, Washington. 


Charles S. Coffey, Jr., BA’41, LLB’47, 
in June, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Edward H. Cumpston, Sr., LLB’14, in 
February, Rochester, N.Y. 

Robert Fisher Davis, JD’29, MPL’29, 
In July, Fairfax, Va. 

Robert Denison, BA’22, MD’25, in 
December 1973, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harry Grubb Detwiler, MAE’52, 


el, in February 1973, McLean, 
a. 


Harry E. Dunham, LLB’13, in July, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


Donald Montgomery Earll, BA’16, 
LLB’17, in May, Washington. 


Vernon L. Edwards, Jr., in June, 
Rockville, Md. 


Arlene V. Fallon, In July, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 


Dr. Harold Friedlander, 
PhD’50, in June, Washington. 
Leo Friedman, BA’41, in July, Wash- 
ington. 

Clyde D. Garrett, LLB’10, in July, 
Washington. 

William Sibert Gaylord, LLB’38, in 
March, Front Royal, Va. 

Fred Taylor Harris, in July, Wash- 
ington. 

John Harrison, BME’36, in April, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Catherine L. Hesse, in April, Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Robert Roy Hottel, MD’19, in 
March, Philomont, Va. 

Marie B. Huse, ’45, in May, New York 
City 

Maizie Harrison Johnson, MA’61, in 
March, Falls Church, Va. 

William M. Jones, LLB’64, in June, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

William Lawrence Keitt, LLB’31, in 
April, Washington. 

O. Graham Magruder, BCE’16, in 
June, Washington. 


Dr. Oscar L. Manley, DDS’18, in June, 
Washington. 


MA’39, 


Philip Martin, Jr., 36, in March, 
Washington. 

Dr. James R. McClelland, MD’51, in 
June, Fairfax, Va. 

Joseph R. McWhirt, BA’48, MD’51, in 
March, Chicago. 

John Hill Monroe, 42, in July, Wash- 
ington. 

Mallie J. Murphy, MA’30, in June, 
Washington. 

William Hennington O’Donnell, ’49, in 
June, Northern Virginia 

Dr. Millard F. Ottman, BA’24, MD’27, 
in June, Arlington, Va. 

Grace Croswell Palmer, BAE’46, in 
March, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Dr. Howard P. (Buzz) Parker, MD’30, 
in July, Juno Beach, Fla. 


Dr. Noah Willis Pomeroy, DDS’93, in 
August, Takoma Park, Md. 


Elizabeth Ramey, BAE’29, in March, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Catherine R. Rich, BAE’30, in May, 
Washington. 


Capt. George H. Rood, LLB’50, 
LLM’56, MA’64, in May, Arlington, 
VA. 


Dr. Seymour J. Rosenberg, MD’31, in 
August, Bethesda, Md. 


S. David Rubenstein, AA’40, BA’41, 
LLB’48, in July, Washington. 

Imogene Ickis Ruediger, BAE’31, 
MAE’34, in May, Silver Spring, Md. 
Irving R. Saum, BS’10, Grad.’11, in 
May, Washington. 


Cynthia Blythe Schemmer, ‘66, in 
June, Reston, Va. 


James Houston Shrader, BA’09, in 
March, Boston. 

Arthur D. Simonds, ’57, in April, Las 
Cruces, N.M. 

Dr. R. Lee Spire, MD’06, in April, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Dr. Hillel Spitz, BA’43, PhM’70, 
PhD’72, in August, Bethesda, Md. 


Richard K. Thompson, DDS’15, in 
March, Washington. 


Leroy William Tilton, BA’20, in June, 
Pleasantville, N.J. 


Kuo-Chu Toh, in March, Washington. 


Peter Valaer, Jr., MS’13, in May, 
Washington. 

Earl Clifford Walck, BA’32, LLB’34, in 
March, Crestline, Ohio 

Daniel Boone Washington, BA’26, 
MD’29, in July 1973, Silver Spring, 
Md. 

Rhoda Watkins, BA’06, MA’10, in 
March, Hyattsville, Md. 


Virgil E. Woodcock, LLB’31, in May, 
Rosemont, Pa. 


Faculty, Staff, Trustees 


Aphrodite (DeDe) Calopedis, secretary 
in Law Alumni, in July, Washington. 


R. Roy Dunn, former trustee, in June, 
Boston. 


Dr. Eugene S. Gladsden, associate 
clinical professor of medicine, in May, 
Washington. 
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Faculty Music Series 

Recital . . Calvin 
Dash, baritone: 
Marvin Theater, 
8:30 p.m., free 


12 

Colorado State Bar, 
GWU Alumni 
Breakfast, Colorado 
Springs, 8 a.m 


Dimock Gallery; 
Exhibition and 
Auction of 
Contemporary 
American Art 


2 
Dept. of Classics 
lecture on 
Sophocles: Ajax; 
Marvin Theater, 11 
a.m. 


Annual Messiah 
Christmas Concert: 
Lisner. 8:30, free 


3 

Dance Studio Night, 
Marvin Theater, 
7:30 p.m. 


Basketball, Delaware, 
Ft. Myer, 8 p.m 


The George Washington University 
Washington, DC 20006 
Second Class Postage 


| 7:30 p.m 


Dept. of Classics 
lecture: Aeschylus 
Seven Against 
Thebes; Marvin 
Theater, 11 a.m 


14-23 

Dimock Gallery 
Exhibition of Recent 
Acquisitions 


17 
Dance Studio Night; 
Marvin Theater 


Drama Dept 
production of Lillian 
Hellman’s “Another 
Part of the Forest”, 8 
p.m 

7-26 

Alumni Collections 
Exhibition at 
Dimock Gallery 


4-18 
Annual Student 
Christmas Show, 
Dimock Gallery 


4 

Student Music 
Recital, Marvin 
Theater, 8 p.m 


Paid at Washington, DC 


Coming Events: For late changes phone 
the Office of Alumni Relations 676-6435 


Dept. of Classics 
lecture on 
Aeschylus 

| Prometheus Bound; 
| Marvin Theater, 11 
a.m 


| 23 

GWU Orchestra 
Concert, George 
Steiner, Director: 
Lisner, 8:30 p.m., 
free 


29-Nov. 1 
Dimock Gallery; 
Exhibition and 
Auction of 
Contemporary 
American Art for 
the Benefit of the 
Hereward Lester 

| Cooke Foundation 


31 
Program Board 
presents George 
Benson Quintet, 
Lisner, 8 p.m 


Dept. of Classics 
lecture on 


Trachis; Marvin 
Center Room 402, 
11 a.m 


13 

GWU Choirsin 
Concert, Stephen 
Prussing, Director; 
Marvin Theater, 8 
p.m. 


GWU Basketball, 
William and Mary 
(away) 

7 

GWU Basketball, 
Wake Forest, (away) 


Sophocles: Women of 


15 
Second Faculty 
Concert; Marvin 
Theater, 8:30 p.m., 
free 


109th Founder's 
Day Celebration, 
National Law 
Center, L’Enfant 
Plaza Hotel, 
reception, 6:30 p.m., 
dinner, 7:30 p.m 


16 
Dept. of Classics 
lecture on Athens; 
City and Empire; 
Marvin Theater, 11 
a.m. 


21-22 

Student Music 
Recitals; Marvin 
Theater; 4 p.m. 
22-23 

Dance Concert, 
Marvin Theater, 
8p.m 


Annual Meeting of 
the Law Association, 
1:30 p.m 


13, 14, 15 
Maida Withers 
Dance Concert, 
Marvin Theater 


21 
GWU Basketball, 
Univ. of Md. (Capital 
Centre), 8 p.m, 

26, 27 

Poinsettia 
Basketball Classic 
(Greenville, S.C.), 

9 p.m, 
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